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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more sub- 
scriptions, $1.00 each. Single copies, $.15. 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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F ROM time to time, various statements have been made regarding the 
attitude of the Catholic Church toward animal welfare. The London Catholic 
Truth Society in the pamphlet entitled “Animal Welfare” had this to say: 


“Does the Holy Office hold it to be sinful to torture dumb animals? 
‘Yes.’ 


“Does the Holy Office hold such sins to be degrading to the soul and 
disposition of the tormentor? ‘Yes’ ” 


Mention in this pamplet is also made of Cardinal Bourne, Cardinal Mann- 
ing, and Cardinal Gibbons and others who have emphatically expressed 
themselves in favor of work for animal welfare. We have always believed 
that Cardinal Bourne spoke for the majority of faithful Catholics when in an 
address to a large group of children he said, “There is even in kindness to 
animals a special merit in remembering that this kindness is obligatory upon 
us, because God made the animals and is therefore their Creator.” 


Last year following the first annual meeting of the World Federation for 
the Protection of Animals held at The Hague, Holland, many humane socie- 
ties appealed to the Pope to urge upon all Christians the need to extend 
merciful consideration to animals suffering cruelty at the hand of man. In 


reply, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, spoke as follows: 


“The animal world and all Creation is a manifestation of God’s Power, His 
Wisdom and His Goodness, and as such deserves man’s respect and considera- 
tion. Any reckless desire to kill off animals, unnecessary harshness and 
callous cruelty towards them, are to be condemned. Such conduct, moreover, 
is harmful to a healthy human sentiment and only tends to brutalize it. This 
said, one will also recognize that the Creator has given the animal to serve 
man (Gen. 1. v. 28), who because of his intelligence is essentially superior 
to the whole animal world. The Catholic Church strives to influence indi- 
viduals and the public opinion to ensure the acceptance of these principles 
and their legal protection in daily life.” 


In these days of international strife, of cruelty, and of hatred, it would be 
well for people of all faiths to reaffirm their belief in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of kindness, justice, and mercy toward all living creatures. 
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NIMALS have drugstores. Though 

they never attended schools of 
pharmacy, wild animals of woodland 
and meadow and birds of the air know 
how to mix prescriptions. They know 
the proper dosage. They know the 
therapeutic value of massage. Also, the 
curative value of hot and cold baths. 
Some surgeons of fur and feather make 
serviceable splints to bind up broken 
legs, or wings. 

When a dog is sick, he knows just 
what kind of grasses to chew to make 
him well. Tough old bears in Yellow- 
stone National Park love to take hot 
baths to soothe aches and pains. During 
rainy spells, wild turkeys make their 
young ones eat spicebush to protect 
them from complications due to damp- 
ness. 

Cats dip feverish feet in cold water. 
Wounded wild boars wallow in red clay 
to fill the wound with the healing sub- 
stance and to protect it from infection. 
When sick, deer, sheep and goats go 
straight to their outdoor drugstores and 
help themselves from nature’s bounteous 
shelves of curative herbs. 

A few years ago an electrical company 
put on the market a machine which pro- 
duces artificial fever. It was hailed as 
a great advance in science for the curing 
of certain diseases. But the common 
little fox knew all about inducing arti- 
ficial fever centuries before Benjamin 
Franklin trapped the first spark of light- 
ning from the skies. Wily Mr. Reynard 
mixes up green leaves with the earth, 


applies the mixture to a wound, and 
presto, a fever is produced with all its 
healing effect. 

Many denizens of field and forest are 
acquainted with the beneficial values of 
hydrotherapy. Sick animals have been 
known to heal themselves of ordinary 
diseases by lying down near a running 
stream, eating little, or nothing, and 
drinking lots of pure water. 


The forest drugstore holds marvelous 
remedies for cuts, bruises and broken 
bones. Bears use soft spruce resin to 
smear in wounds to prevent hemor- 
rhages. They also plaster healing clay 
thickly on injured parts. Beaver and 
muskrats are too clever to use clay for 
wounds. It would wash off in the water. 
So, from Mother Nature’s drugstore, they 
select gum from resinous trees to rub 
on their lacerations. 


Amputations are common. Trapped 
animals do not hesitate to gnaw off their 
own legs to release themselves. They 
do the job neatly, too, though the process 
must be painful. 


Squirrels hold broken legs in one 
position until the bone “sets.” Wild 
turkeys do the same with broken wings. 
Cleverest of all woodland surgeons are 
the woodcocks. These small birds have 
been known to mend broken legs by 
making splints of clay and applying 
them to the fractured members. They 
have shown still greater surgical knowl- 
edge by mixing fibrous roots with the 
clay to hold the broken leg more firmly. 


Moose at a typical wallow, use of which apparently is healthful. 


Karly Training 


LEARLY we must begin with the 

child. The lessons learned in child- 
hood are the last to be forgotten. .. . 
The first principles of conduct instilled 
into the mind, planted within his heart, 
take root and grow, and as he grows 
from childhood to youth, and from youth 
to manhood, these principles become 
fixed. They exert their influence. 
Scarcely any power in existence can 
change them. They cling to him through 
life. They decide his destiny. How 
important, then, that these first prin- 
ciples implanted within the child’s heart 
be lessons of gentleness, kindness, 
mercy, love, and humanity, and not les- 
sons of hatred, envy, selfishness, and 
malice! 

Upon the training of the child of today 
depends the condition of our country a 
generation hence. . . . How important 
it is, then, that the child be taught to 
govern its passions! How important 
that it be taught to be kind, gentle, 
loving, and humane; and in all the range 
of human thought there is not a better, 
wiser, or more expedient way of ac- 
complishing this end than by teaching 
kindness toward God’s creatures. . . . 
Let them be taught that the lower ani- 
mals are God's creatures, as they them- 
selves are, put here by a common 
Heavenly Father, each for its own spe- 
cial purpose, and that they have the 
same right to life and protection. Let 
them be taught that principle recognized 
by all noble-hearted men, that it is only 
a depraved, debased and cowardly nature 
that will injure an inferior, defenseless 
creature, simply because it is in its 
power to do so, and that there is no 
better, no grander test of true bravery 
and nobility of character than one’s 
treatment of the lower animals. 

— Ralph Waldo Trine 


Immortality 


O NOT suppose, my dearest sons, 
that when I have left you I shall 
be nowhere and no one. Even when I 
was with you, you did not see my soul, 
but knew that it was in this body of 
mine from what I did. Believe then 
that it is still the same, even though 
you see it not. 
—Cyrus the Great, King of Persia, 
585-528 B.C. 
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A group of wild turkey toms at an Oklahoma wildlife refuge. 


Native American 


early colonists of our country 
quite probably brought turkeys 
with them to the new world. And they 
were no doubt astonished to find this 
bird, that they were accustomed to as 
a barnyard fowl in their old homes, liv- 
ing in large numbers throughout this 
strange country. 

Arriving in Virginia, the colonists 
found turkeys there before them. In 
their first landing on Cape Cod, the 
Pilgrims noted their presence and it is 
reported that Miles Standish told of find- 
ing the woods full of turkeys on his first 
scouting expedition. 

Actually, the turkey is a true American 
and one of the most characteristic birds 
on this continent—so much so, in fact, 
that Benjamin Franklin argued that the 
turkey should be selected as our na- 
tional emblem instead of the bald eagle. 

The bird was not known to the people 
of Europe until the Spaniards took some 
specimens from Mexico, where the 
Aztecs had already domesticated them. 
There is a record that Cortez sent tur- 
keys to Spain as early as 1517. From 
Spain, this bird was gradually introduced 
into France, Italy, Germany, the Low 
Countries and from there, across the 
Channel into England, just about in time 
for specimens to be transported back 
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across the Atlantic to share, or to be 
shared, in our first Thanksgiving Day. 

In those early days there were, it 
seems, two different families of these 
birds inhabiting North America—those of 
Mexican origin, distinguished by the 
white-tipped feathers of the lower back 
and tail, and those inhabiting the Alle- 
gheny Mountain region whose _ tail 
feathers were a rich chestnut-brown. 

The turkey population in the colonies 
eventually became somewhat mixed 
since it seems evident that some of the 
wild birds were probably caught and 
domesticated and without doubt some 
of the domesticated birds, brought from 
England, escaped into the woods to 
mate with their wild prototypes. 

Today, there are a number of inter- 
mediate forms in the Southwest, one, 
in southern Florida, with narrower 
barring on the wings and smaller than 
the northern bird. In the course of 
domestication and commercial raising 


various strains have come into being 
that are widely different from the origi- 
nal stock. In southern Mexico the 
Ocellated Turkey represents a quite dis- 
tinct species. 

But, much as we know about this 
bird; much as we have delved into its 
history, there is still one question that 
appears to be without solution. That is, 
where or why was the name “turkey” 
given to such an American citizen? 

Some writers suggest that this bird 
was confused for years with the guinea 
fowl, which is thought to have reached 
Europe from Africa by way of Turkey 
and called, at one time, the Turkey- 
cock. What seems even more unex- 
plainable is the fact that when the two 
were eventually distinguished as dif- 
ferent birds, the name turkey was be- 
stowed upon the wrong bird. 

Another tradition accounts for the 
name as originating from the call of the 
bird, “turk-turk-turk. .. .” 
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Devotion 


By George A. Anderson 


ADDY,” the little girl screamed, “a little boy found a 

dear little chinchilla puppy on the street and it 

has no home and it has been taken to the police station. 

I'm afraid they'll destroy it. You've got to help me. Quick.” 

Her cries were upsetting a busy office. So daddy shushed 

her and asked what she thought he could do about a dear 
little chinchilla puppy, whatever that was. 

“Call your friends. Call the police. Put an ad in the 
paper. Just do something. You know I can't have another 
stray dog, but I got to save it.” 

Daddy paused to think. He had to quiet the child so 
the office staff could work. Finally he told her about the Main 
Street merchant who had an enviable reputation as his town’s 
best friend to animals. He turned his parental responsibilities 
over to another. 

Soon she was back. That nice man could find a home for 
the puppy. Now she was noisy because she was happy. So her 
Daddy, the busy man, quieted her and asked just what she 
knew about this dog. He was surprised to learn she knew 
nothing—hadn’t even seen it. Shed only heard about it 
from a playmate. 

“But that’s what you've got to do now. Take me to the 
Police station so I can see it is being well cared for until 
that good man finds a very good home for it.” 

She was satisfied only when her Daddy directed her to a 
police sergeant he knew was a good friend of his, of children, 
and of dogs. 

Then came the climax. Soon there was such a racket 
outside the office door he sprang from his chair, and was 
almost knocked over by a hysterical little girl. 

“Daddy,” she sobbed, “call 272 now. Tell them to wait. 
They can't destroy that dear little puppy. Here—” she passed 
him his phone. 

The busy man cradled the phone, and cradled the child 
on his lap. When he had calmed her she explained that 
the policeman had told her the dog had already gone to 
the place all stray dogs are sent. 

“Call them, quick,” she pleaded. 

So the man called, and a woman with a kindly voice ex- 
plained the pup was safe and well, and would be waiting 
for the nice man to come for it. 

And the little girl became a happy girl again, and re- 
turned to school—late but willing to take whatever rebuke 
goes with tardiness. 

It so happens this little girl is mine, and I'm proud of 
her. But I think there are a lot like her today, and that my 
generation can take a lot of satisfaction from it. We haven't 
accomplished a whole lot ourselves in making the world 
a better place, but if we produce children with such a 
passionate devotion to all creatures big and small, they'll 


raise their own families in a happier world than their an- 
cestors knew. 
2 = = = 2 
We agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Anderson. Our Humane 
Education Society is working constantly to put into the 


hearts and minds of our children a love and understanding 
of our animal friends. 
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For Stranger 


By Maude Mero Doolittle 


VEN though stories of dogs’ faithfulness to their masters 

have been many, the helpfulness of a dog to a stranger 
may be more remarkable, as in the recent experience of Miss 
Martha Mackenzie, a music teacher in San Bernardino, 
California. She had gone to San Francisco to spend her 
vacation days in the home of friends, meeting for the first 
time their beautiful collie. 


Early in her visit, while the family was out on errands, 
she went for a walk down a ravine in the wooded slope at 
the back of the property, taking the dog with her; and when 
far down the uncertain path, out of hearing of anyone, she 
stumbled and fell, breaking an ankle badly. 

Since calling would be of no avail, she decided to try 
to send the dog for aid. Over and over, she said to him, 
“Go, ‘Sandy’~go get someone,” and though he at first seemed 
unwilling to leave her, making several starts, then returning 
to her side, he finally bounded away leaving her wondering 
what he really would do. 

Although no one had returned to the somewhat isolated 
house far above and out of sight, there were carpenters at 
work a little farther on. They could hear the dog and observe 
his strange behavior as he would bark at doors, circle the 
house, run a short way down the slope, then return to-do the 
same thing all over again. And when at last he began making 
trips in their direction, they went over to him, and were im- 
mediately led down the winding path to the assistance of 
the victim of shock and suffering. 

So now the story of Sandy’s intelligent action is told, and his 
name is added to the long list of dogs of fine character. 


“I'm a genuine box turtle.” 
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NDOUBTEDLY this story would be more in keeping 
U with the holiday season if “Adolph” had been a turkey 
instead of a gander, and if the following incident had 
occurred in November rather than in August. But facts are 
facts and where “Mr. Blue” is concerned, we try to report 
his doings just as they happen. 

But getting back to Adolph. He was five years old and 
just a shade smaller than an ostrich. Until he came to board 
with us, he had never been outside the Dawson’s yard, and 
the only companion he had ever known was Bobby, his 
young master. 

Perhaps this narrow existence accounted for his sour 
disposition, or maybe he was just naturally mean. At any 
rate, he appeared to hate everything that walked, and what 
he hated, he tried to destroy. 

Of course, I didn’t know of this quirk in his nature when 
the Dawsons asked to leave him with us while they were 
on vacation. Otherwise, I'd have thought twice before taking 
him in. 

For two days we kept him in the garage—then shooed him 
out to get acquainted with his new home. 

Mr. Blue, leading a welcoming committee of dogs and 
cats, advanced confidently to investigate the stranger and 
to make him welcome. Simultaneously, the gander approached 
the animals, meeting them more than half way and before 
we could shout a warning, he had Mr. Blue’s ear locked in 
his powerful beak. 

Surprised, Mr. Blue simply sat back on his haunches and 
howled, whereupon, Uncle Oliver entered the ring and 
wrestled with the bird until Adolph relinquished his hold. 

“Miss Cellany” and her four kittens were the gander’s 
next victims. He chased Missy into the umbrella tree and 
topped four fence posts with bundles of furious fur. 

At this juncture, “Sheila,” taking no chances with the 
bully, leaped the fence, finding sanctuary on the picnic 
table. “Buddy Bearskin” wasn’t so fortunate. On his way 
to the watering crock he ran smack into Adolph and got 
his nose pinched until it bled. Adolph even chased the cow 
and stampeded the calves into a neighbor's field. 

“Oh!” I said, angry and exhausted from rescuing our 
harassed pets, “if I knew where to reach the Dawsons, I'd 
wire them to come back immediately and get this awful 
creature. I wouldn't care if I did spoil their vacation.” 

Uncle Oliver made pens, seemingly strong enough to hold 
a horse, but Adolph either broke them down, or managed 
to escape one way or another. Even in the horse corral he 
got into trouble. He nipped “Hilda’s” heels and was kicked 
half way across the enclosure for his pains. So, our paradise 
where dogs, cats, pigs, chickens, horses and calves all get 
along peacefully was turned into a place of fear by a bird of 
evil intent. 

Even I was afraid of the gander and carried a broom for 
defense wherever I went. Nevertheless, he followed at a 
short distance, hissing and glaring at me with his “stop- 
light” eyes. That he meant to include me in his blitz kreig 
was pretty evident; all he wanted was an opportunity. 

As it happened his chance came much sooner than expected. 
I was bent over, picking blackberries when he struck. With 
a loud “Awk!” and a flap of wings, he landed squarely on my 
back, ripping my blouse with his long claws and pulling 
out hair by the beakfuls. 

Losing my balance, I fell headforemost into the berry 
patch and was so completely entangled in prickly vines that 
it seemed I'd be scalped before help came. 
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Mr. Blue and Buddy Bearskin in conference. Adolph seems to be the 
character under discussion. 


Later, Uncle Oliver said my screams could be heard in 
the next county; but I noticed it was Mr. Blue who came 
to my rescue, even though he feared Adolph more than 
any creature he had ever met. 

Relieved of the weight on my back, I sat up, extricating 
myself from the vines. Several feet away I saw Adolph 
surrounded by dogs and getting a taste of his own medicine. 

“Enough!” I shouted when I had caught my breath. “Let 
him alone, Blue, Sheila. Go to the house, Buddy!” 

None of them paid the slightest attention to me, and pres- 
ently, Adolph, finding he was getting the worst of it, turned 
what was left of his curly tail and beat a quick retreat to the 
far end of the field. 

He stayed away all day, but toward evening he waddled 
back, a meek and tractable bird. After that, under the 
watchful eye of Mr. Blue, he lived .in harmony with the 
other fowls and animals on the farm. Even so, I never fully 
trusted him and was happy, indeed, when his owners returned 
him to his own back yard. 
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Takes Bath 


By wor Herzog 


HEN we got our old cat, “Black,” 

it was unpremeditated. A friend 
called up one day and said. “Someone 
threw a little kitten in our paint barrel. 
He’s fine, all but the paint. Can you 
give him a home?” 

What could I say? She brought him 
over and I named him J. Blackwell 
McGlothlin to restore his dignity. Black 
was a nice cat and we had him six 
years before he died. Then the house 
seemed very empty with no feline friend 
to meet us when we came home. I 
said, “I think I'll look around and get 
a kitten. How about a Siamese?” 

“I don’t think I'd like one of those 
things,” my husband said. “I sat look- 
ing at one for five minutes one day be- 
fore I realized it wasn’t a statue.” 

“That’s the Oriental Look.” I was 
trying to remember the scanty bit I 
had gathered about Siamese cats. “They 
are very smart and do not care for 
alleys.” 

Later, I called a woman who raised 
Siamese kittens. “We just have two 
males,” she said, “and one of them is 
sold.” 

“Not much choice,” I told my husband 
on the way over. 

They were very little and did not look 
like much for the money, but they were 
cute, and when one came to make friends 
and gave me a little cat-kiss on the 


ear, that decided it. 
one.” 

“But that one is sold,” fussed the 
woman. As we resolutely picked up 
our things to go, she sighed, “Oh, well, 
they'll never know the difference,” and 
we brought our Siamese kitten home. 

“We'll train him right from the 
start,” I declared as we arrived home. 
“You fix a post for him like she has, 
so he will not claw the furniture, and 
see about the box of dirt in the basement. 
I'll fix a place for him to eat—one cer- 
tain place—and we'll never feed him 
any place else.” 

“We have to name him,” 
man of the house. 

“I don’t know any Siamese names. 
We could name him Ally Kahn . . . or 
Homer.” 

“No!” was my husband’s emphatic 
answer. So, for lack of a more original 
name, we started calling him “Siamie.” 

Siamie was a perfect house-cat and 
used his post at least two-thirds of the 
time, and his box and plate all of the 
time. Soon he became beautiful and 
fat and friendly. He enjoyed playing 
hide-and-seek like a child, going for 
walks in his harness, and riding in the 
car like a little man. 

It was quite by accident that we 
found out about his liking for a bath. 
One day I had run the water for a 


“We'll take this 


insisted the 


Cat Who Became a Customs Inspector ; 


HERE are three United States Cus- 

toms Inspectors on the bridge over 
the Rio Grande at the lonely Mexican 
border port of Zapata, Texas, but only 
two are men. They are Harvey Cun- 
ingham, and Manuel M. Uribe, old 
timers in the service. The other is 
“Solomon,” a giant black cat, the bridge 
mascot, and Cunningham’s pet. 

Solomon is now the only cat in the 
world known to be an accredited mem- 
ber of the United States Treasury's 
Customs Inspection Service, a title which 
the huge black animal wears with poise 
and distinction. Here is how he won 
his laurels. 

Some time ago a taxicab bearing sev- 
eral Mexicans rumbled across the ancient 
suspension bridge at the lonely Customs 
Entry Station between Zapata and the 
ancient Mexican town of Ciudad Guer- 
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rero. Cunningham, the inspector on 
duty at the time, asked them if they 
had anything to declare, to which they 
promptly replied, “Oh no, Senor. We 
have nossings. We are across the river 
come to buy somtings.” The inspector 
looked over the passengers and their 
rusty old Ford in a routine manner and 
was about to wave them on when he 
noticed Solomon. 

With lithe and feline dignity, Solomon 
had leaped from his usual napping spot 
on the baggage inspection bench into 
the car and was giving it a going over. 

He sniffed and scratched around for 
awhile and finally began digging with 
great. vigor, accompanied with an 
occasional “Meow,” into the rear seat 
cushion of the old Ford. Inspector Cun- 
ningham came to his aid and lifted the 
seat cushion, where he found several 


bath when the telephone rang. As I 
hung up I heard a curious splashing. 
Peeking into our bathroom I saw Siamie 


taking a bath in my water. He was 
bathing like a bird, splashing around 
and having a grand time. I was pro- 
voked until I realized how funny it 
was. Then I lifted him out onto a bath 
mat, where he licked himself dry with 
much ado. 

We have decided he is lazy and the 
tub simplifies matters. Now it is a reg- 
ular occurence. About once a week we 
fix a foot pan on a rug in the basement 
and let him take his bath. 

Maybe it is a Siamese instinct com- 
ing down to him from Oriental ancestors. 
Sometimes we are reminded of this 
when Siamie poses, motionless, on a 
high bench and looks down upon us 
with round, remote blue eyes. 

Mostly, however, he is just Siamie— 


our roly-poly playmate. 


é € By E. Harvey Cunningham 


“cabritos,” or kid goats, freshly-dressed 
and wrapped in manila paper. The meat 
was seized, as all fresh meat from Mexico 
is taboo on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease prevalent there. 

Soon afterwards the Hon. Harry P. 
Hornby, District Collector of Customs, 
came to Zapata on an inspection trip. 
Upon learning of the incident he 
promptly swore Solomon in as an “In- 
spector of Customs.” Solomon draws 
no salary, however, for when the Cus- 
toms Regulations were drawn up, they 
neglected to provide a pay scale for cat 
customs inspectors. This doesn’t worry 
Solomon any; his fellow inspectors see 
that he doesn’t want for anything. He 
dozes sleepily on the baggage bench, 
and “spot checks” the vehicles as they 
rumble to a stop, sniffing hopefully, and 
venturing a friendly “Meow’” to all. 
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Hearted 


By Tom Farley 


EW breeds have built a reputation 
for spectacular service to mankind 
to match that of the St. Bernard, the 
dog commonly pictured on an Alpine 
rescue mission, fighting his way through 
snow-choked passes with a small cask 
of brandy attached to his collar. For 
more than 150 years, St. Bernard dogs 
have been raised and trained by monks 
in the rugged Swiss and French Alps for 
one principal purpose: to save human 
lives. 
The first reference made to a St. 


Monument to “Barry,” the St. Bernard who is 
said to have saved 75 persons. 


November 1951 


Arrival of guests at the monastery of St. Bernard, Switzerland. 


Bernard occurs in the records for 1774 
of the Hospice at St. Bernard Pass, from 
which the breed took its name. It ap- 
pears that at first St. Bernards were used 
chiefly as guides to lead travelers 
through the treacherous passes, but 
doubtless many also figured importantly 
in rescue work. As far back as the 
early 1800's, a legend built up around a 
St. Bernard named “Barry” who, before 
he died in 1815, was said to have saved 
a total of 75 persons. 


The indomitable courage and humane 
instincts of the breed are well known 
today, but often St. Bernards will amaze 
even people who know of their ex- 
ploits. Here is a recent story in point, 
told by Father McCaren who has helped 
train the big dogs at a monastery near 
an Alpine pass. 

In the winter of 1949, a Paris-bound 
airliner crashed against a peak in the 
Alps and for days rescue planes tried 
in vain to reach the wreck. Supplies 
were dropped by parachute to the few 
survivors, but finally it was clear that 
only the great St. Bernards and their 
handlers could get through to remove 
the dead and the living. 


The news of the disaster reached the 
nearest monastery, where six St. 
Bernards were available for the rescue 
mission. When their master, a monk, 
went to prepare the dogs for the trip, 


the leader of the group immediately 
seemed to sense the disaster and nosed 
the other dogs into action. In less than 
five hours the St. Bernards, wearing 
heavy packs, had reached the plane by 
scaling a mountain and crossing two 
icy ridges. In their packs they brought 
the survivors medicines which had been 
overlooked in the parachute bags. 

The dogs reached the scene shortly 
after dusk, arriving ahead of their 
master and his assistant. The return 
trip had to be postponed until the 
following day. What astounded the 
crash victims as much as the dogs’ feat 
of getting through was that during the 
long night one dog after another sidled 
to the injured as if inviting them to 
help themselves to whatever they wished 
from the packs, or to take warmth from 
his body. 

How long does it take to train a 
St. Bernard for such acts of humanity. 
valor, and endurance? Sometimes a 
year, often less. A St. Bernard, Father 
McCaren says, seems to know instinc- 
tively what must be done and acts ac- 
cordingly, without command. There is 
no record of the number of lives they 
have saved by using their inherent know- 
how, but in the hearts of countless 
people (like those in the wrecked air- 
liner ) their deeds and bravery are etched 
forever. 
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“Namie” 
B 
HEN we got our old cat, “Black,” 
it was unpremeditated. A friend 
called up one day and said. “Someone 
threw a little kitten in our paint barrel. 
He’s fine, all but the paint. Can you 
give him a home?” 

What could I say? She brought him 
over and I named him J. Blackwell 
McGlothlin to restore his dignity. Black 
was a nice cat and we had him six 
years before he died. Then the house 
seemed very empty with no feline friend 
to meet us when we came home. I 
said, “I think I'll look around and get 
a kitten. How about a Siamese?” 

“I don’t think I'd like one of those 
things,” my husband said. “I sat look- 
ing at one for five minutes one day be- 
fore I realized it wasn’t a statue.” 

“That’s the Oriental Look.” I was 
trying to remember the scanty bit I 
had gathered about Siamese cats. “They 
are very smart and do not care for 
alleys.” 

Later, I called a woman who raised 
Siamese kittens. “We just have two 
males,” she said, “and one of them is 
sold.” 

“Not much choice,” I told my husband 
on the way over. 

They were very little and did not look 
like much for the money, but they were 
cute, and when one came to make friends 
and gave me a little cat-kiss on the 


Takes Bath 


y Rose Herzog 


ear, that decided it. 
one.” 

“But that one is sold,” fussed the 
woman. As we resolutely picked up 
our things to go, she sighed, “Oh, well, 
they'll never know the difference,” and 
we brought our Siamese kitten home. 

“We'll train him right from the 
start,” I declared as we arrived home. 
“You fix a post for him like she has, 
so he will not claw the furniture, and 
see about the box of dirt in the basement. 
I'll fix a place for him to eat—one cer- 
tain place—and we'll never feed him 
any place else.” 

“We have to name him,” insisted the 
man of the house. 

“I don’t know any Siamese names. 
We could name him Ally Kahn . . . or 
Homer.” 

“No!” was my husband’s emphatic 
answer. So, for lack of a more original 
name, we started calling him “Siamie.” 

Siamie was a perfect house-cat and 
used his post at least two-thirds of the 
time, and his box and plate all of the 
time. Soon he became beautiful and 
fat and friendly. He enjoyed playing 
hide-and-seek like a child, going for 
walks in his harness, and riding in the 
car like a little man. 

It was quite by accident that we 
found out about his liking for a bath. 
One day I had run the water for a 


“We'll take this 


Cat Who Became a Customs Inspector : 


HERE are three United States Cus- 

toms Inspectors on the bridge over 
the Rio Grande at the lonely Mexican 
border port of Zapata, Texas, but only 
two are men. They are Harvey Cun- 
ingham, and Manuel M. Uribe, old 
timers in the service. The other is 
“Solomon,” a giant black cat, the bridge 
mascot, and Cunningham's pet. 

Solomon is now the only cat in the 
world known to be an accredited mem- 
ber of the United States Treasury's 
Customs Inspection Service, a title which 
the huge black animal wears with poise 
and distinction. Here is how he won 
his laurels. 

Some time ago a taxicab bearing sev- 
eral Mexicans rumbled across the ancient 
suspension bridge at the lonely Customs 
Entry Station between Zapata and the 
ancient Mexican town of Ciudad Guer- 
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rero. Cunningham, the inspector on 
duty at the time, asked them if they 
had anything to declare, to which they 
promptly replied, “Oh no, Senor. We 
have nossings. We are across the river 
come to buy somtings.” The inspector 
looked over the passengers and their 
rusty old Ford in a routine manner and 
was about to wave them on when he 
noticed Solomon. 

With lithe and feline dignity, Solomon 
had leaped from his usual napping spot 
on the baggage inspection bench into 
the car and was giving it a going over. 

He sniffed and scratched around for 
awhile and finally began digging with 
great. vigor, accompanied with an 
occasional “Meow,” into the rear seat 
cushion of the old Ford. Inspector Cun- 
ningham came to his aid and lifted the 
seat cushion, where he found several 


bath when the telephone rang. As I 
hung up I heard a curious splashing. 
Peeking into our bathroom I saw Siamie 
taking a bath in my water. He was 
bathing like a bird, splashing around 
and having a grand time. I was pro- 
voked until I realized how funny it 
was. Then I lifted him out onto a bath 
mat, where he licked himself dry with 
much ado. 

We have decided he is lazy and the 
tub simplifies matters. Now it is a reg- 
ular occurence. About once a week we 
fix a foot pan on a rug in the basement 
and let him take his bath. 

Maybe it is a Siamese instinct com- 
ing down to him from Oriental ancestors. 
Sometimes we are reminded of this 
when Siamie poses, motionless, on a 
high bench and looks down upon us 
with round, remote blue eyes. 

Mostly, however, he is just Siamie— 


our roly-poly playmate. 


“cabritos,” or kid goats, freshly-dressed 
and wrapped in manila paper. The meat 
was seized, as all fresh meat from Mexico 
is taboo on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease prevalent there. 

Soon afterwards the Hon. Harry P. 
Hornby, District Collector of Customs, 
came to Zapata on an inspection trip. 
Upon learning of the incident he 
promptly swore Solomon in as an “In- 
spector of Customs.” Solomon draws 
no salary, however, for when the Cus- 
toms Regulations were drawn up, they 
neglected to provide a pay scale for cat 
customs inspectors. This doesn’t worry 
Solomon any; his fellow inspectors see 
that he doesn’t want for anything. He 
dozes sleepily on the baggage bench, 
and “spot checks” the vehicles as they 
rumble to a stop, sniffing hopefully, and 
venturing a friendly “Meow’” to all. 


By E. Harvey Cunningham 
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By Tom Farley 


Fi’ breeds have built a reputation 
for spectacular service to mankind 
to match that of the St. Bernard, the 
dog commonly pictured on an Alpine 
rescue mission, fighting his way through 
snow-choked passes with a small cask 
of brandy attached to his collar. For 
more than 150 years, St. Bernard dogs 
have been raised and trained by monks 
in the rugged Swiss and French Alps for 
one principal purpose: to save human 
lives. 

The first reference made to a St. 


Monument to “Barry,” the St. Bernard who is 
said to have saved 75 persons. 


November 1951 


Arrival of guests at the monastery of St. Bernard, Switzerland. 


Bernard occurs in the records for 1774 
of the Hospice at St. Bernard Pass, from 
which the breed took its name. It ap- 
pears that at first St. Bernards were used 
chiefly as guides to lead travelers 
through the treacherous passes, but 
doubtless many also figured importantly 
in rescue work. As far back as the 
early 1800's, a legend built up around a 
St. Bernard named “Barry” who, before 
he died in 1815, was said to have saved 
a total of 75 persons. 


The indomitable courage and humane 
instincts of the breed are well known 
today, but often St. Bernards will amaze 
even people who know of their ex- 
ploits. Here is a recent story in point, 
told by Father McCaren who has helped 
train the big dogs at a monastery near 
an Alpine pass. 

In the winter of 1949, a Paris-bound 
airliner crashed against a peak in the 
Alps and for days rescue planes tried 
in vain to reach the wreck. Supplies 
were dropped by parachute to the few 
survivors, but finally it was clear that 
only the great St. Bernards and their 
handlers could get through to remove 
the dead and the living. 


The news of the disaster reached the 
nearest monastery, where six St. 
Bernards were available for the rescue 
mission. When their master, a monk, 
went to prepare the dogs for the trip, 


the leader of the group immediately 
seemed to sense the disaster and nosed 
the other dogs into action. In less than 
five hours the St. Bernards, wearing 
heavy packs, had reached the plane by 
scaling a mountain and crossing two 
icy ridges. In their packs they brought 
the survivors medicines which had been 
overlooked in the parachute bags. 

The dogs reached the scene shortly 
after dusk, arriving ahead of their 
master and his assistant. The return 
trip had to be postponed until the 
following day. What astounded the 
crash victims as much as the dogs’ feat 
of getting through was that during the 
long night one dog after another sidled 
to the injured as if inviting them to 
help themselves to whatever they wished 
from the packs, or to take warmth from 
his body. 

How long does it take to train a 
St. Bernard for such acts of humanity. 
valor, and endurance? Sometimes a 
year, often less. A St. Bernard, Father 
McCaren says, seems to know instinc- 
tively what must be done and acts ac- 
cordingly, without command. There is 
no record of the number of lives they 
have saved by using their inherent know- 
how, but in the hearts of countless 
people (like those in the wrecked air- 
liner ) their deeds and bravery are etched 
forever. 
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“Am I having a nightmare?” asks this cocker spaniel as he wari . inspe 
to call in all my friends to help ch 


Jet propulsion is nothing new for the family cat as he plays 
through the chair arm with his friend, ‘Spot.’ 


journey 
Animaland 


NE of the most amusing and instructive places in the world is 
Animaland where we find our friends at their natural best, 


caught off guard, as it were, and acting as if no one else were around. 


With us today are two good friends, a cat and a dog playing with 


all the abandon of complete confidence in each other. Then there 
is the cat who followed his master’s trip to the refrigerator in search 
of a midnight snack. The apprehensive look on the little dog’s face 
as he inspects the dinosaur bone is completely natural, while those 
two friends, the dog and turkey are seasonal, to say the least. 


DID YOU CALL ME? 
We can only imagine what happened to arouse this kitten’s curiosity to 
the extent of pushing open the door and stepping part way over the 
threshhold. Maybe his mistress called; maybe she rattled a dish;\maybe 
she opened the refrigerator door. All these things could mean for 
an always hungry animal. Or. maybe it was just a mysterious i hat 
needed investigation. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
Cat and Dog — Howard B. Graves, Jr. 
Dog with Bone — Arthur Center 
Turkey and Dog — Dorothy Retsloff 
Kitten in Doorway — Clara Morse 
Dog on Hand —R. Nelson 
Man and Cat — Bruce McLean, Jr. 
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e 3 pn a dinosaur bone. ‘Guess I'll have These two pals came into the world on the same day and from the time they were just toddlers they have 


elp chaw on this one.” been devoted playmates in the California sunshine. As Thanksgiving time approaches the turkey seems to 
be looking a bit apprehensive, but his friend barks reassurance that his defense is in good hands. Those 
sharp teeth backed up the promise and the turkey was spared. 


ays 


“Me, too,”’ says kitty, as he accompanies his master 

on a midnight raid of the ice box. “Down lower, 

on the bottom shelf. Can’t you see that can of cat 
food right in front of you?” 


DOG IN THE HAND 


Perhaps you think this dog is a freak to be small enough to sit on 

someone’s hand. Actually, he’s a Chihuahua and about the smallest 

dog in existence. These dogs weigh an average of four pounds and some 

never exceed two pounds in weight. so it’s easy to believe that this is 
not trick photography, at all. 
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In memory of Mrs. Wrenn. 


Kecently 


HE late Mrs. Grace Joseph Wrenn 

has been honored by a committee of 
the Massachusetts §. P.C. A. This com- 
mittee has erected a beautiful white 
marble bird fountain bath at the foot 
of her grave. 

Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Society president, 
gave the committee full permission and 
also stated that the erection of the 
memorial would be in memory of the 
M. S. P. C. A. The fountain bowl 
bears the following inscription: “With 
Kind Devotion to Our Air Wing Friends 
—M. S. P. C. A.” A dove is perched on 
one side of the bowl. 

Mrs. Wrenn was a native of San 
Antonio, Texas, alumnus of Wiley Uni- 
versity, a former teacher and an active 
figure in local church and fraternal 
circles. She passed away on July 31, 
1950. She is survived by two sons and 
three daughters: Mr. Joseph M. Wrenn, 
Mr. Walter Wrenn, Mrs. Irene Hurd, 
Miss Lucille A. Wrenn (of Los Angeles, 
California), and Miss Emma Lee Wrenn. 

The family joins the committee in 
expressing sincere thanks to Mrs. G. 
W. Dunn, president of the San Antonio 
City Cemetery Association for her 
magnificent cooperation. 

—E. L. Wrenn 
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Wanted: Fountain-Pen Diplomats 


IKE to write? Here’s your chance to 

build international friendships. A 
great many German animal lovers, boys 
and girls from twelve years to twenty, 
wish to correspond (in English) with 
friendly American animal lovers about 
the same age. 

To begin with, you and your pen 
pal will have two things in common: 
you both like animals, and you both 
want to receive mail from foreign 
countries. Besides helping to strengthen 
international relations, having an over- 
seas pen pal is an inexpensive way of 
getting first-hand information on German 
life and conditions in the Western Zone, 


Vice Versa 
By Jerry Klein 


OULD it be, perhaps, that a man 
is a dog's best friend? 

The new dog house Emanuel De- 
Angelis built for his three pinschers in 
Murray Hill, New Jersey, set him back 
$3,000. It has walls of knotty pine, 
fluorescent light, a glass-block roof, and 
an electric blower to keep the tempera- 
ture even throughout. 

Then there is the Park Avenue florist 
who understood the troubles of the city- 
dwelling dog, for he set a “canine rest 
room” out on his sidewalk. It was a 
metal box holding a voung juniper tree. 
Satisfied customers looked up at him 
worshipfully, the florist said. 

The biggest dog cemetery is in Paris 
where more than 25,000 are buried. 
Signs warn that no one may “walk on 
the tombs, cut the flowers, indulge in 
high laughter, or commit any sin against 
good taste.” 

To top it all off, tired canines may 
vacation at special dog hotels. “Your 
dog will enjoy surf-bathing twice a day 
and romp to its heart’s content in a 
majestic wood,” one resort advertised. 
“References required!” 

But dogs have always returned the 
favors. Many dogs saw duty in the 
World Wars, but only one was dis- 
charged for honorable service in the 
Civil War. Dot, a fox terrier, served 
with the Light Artillery Delaware Vol- 
unteers and, according to her discharge, 
was “by occupation when enrolled, a 
homeless wanderer.” 

It’s getting difficult to know at which 
end of the leash you'll find the master. 


where history is in the making. 

Interested? Then write Karl E. 
Poetschke, Fischgut Brake, ISERLOHN 
( Westfalen), Germany, and tell him so; 
he'll send you all the necessary informa- 
tion. Be sure to print in BLOCK letters: 
your name and complete address, your 
date of birth, sex, present occupation 
or future plans, and whether you wish a 
boy or a girl pen pal. 

Please be sure to enclose an Inter- 
national Reply Coupon from your local 
post office, as Mr. Poetschke, a hard- 
working chicken farmer, cannot assume 
the financial burden of return postage. 

Write today, you'll be glad you did. 


Traffie Cop 


By Dorothy McDowell 


RIVING down a quiet residential 

street in Miami, Florida, I saw a 
beautiful red-brown boxer dog standing 
in the middle of the street. He was 
looking at my car and barking, so I 
stopped to learn the reason for his 
peculiar behavior. 


In a matter of seconds, a wagon with 
three small children came scooting down 
a driveway directly across the street be- 
hind the dog. When they had safely 
reached the other side, the boxer walked 
over to them. I drove slowly on, certain 
that I would have been thoroughly 
stopped if there was any further danger 
to those children. 

No doubt the parents of these well- 
guarded youngsters were spared many 
anxieties, knowing this handsome boxer 
patrolled his “beat” with courage and 
devotion. He would take a load off any 
mother’s mind. 


“Tifty,” beloved pet of one of our Society's 
devoted friends, Mrs. H. L. Bolton. 
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Traveled 
First Class 


By Frank and Frances Barton 


HEN horses cross the Atlantic, 

it is customary to book them on 
a freighter. This is the story of “Athos,” 
a stallion who crossed the ocean on the 
promenade deck of the liner Italia from 
New York to Palermo, Sicily. 

Athos, a thoroughbred Arabian regis- 
tered in the American Arabian Stud 
Book, is owned by Dr. Rosario Davide, 
formerly a practising surgeon of New 
York City, now returning to make his 
home in his native Sicily. 

Dr. Davide consulted the Bureau of 
Animal Husbandry and received their 
full co-operation in planning for the 
journey. The stall was built to specifi- 
cation, and more than enough food was 
provided. 

Athos was brought to the pier by 
horse-trailer from his stable at a country 
club in Tarrytown. Here he was placed 
in a cage and lifted by ship’s crane onto 
the promenade deck where he walked 
into the new stall which was to be his 
home for the next eleven days. Just 
before sailing time, a representative 
from the SPCA was at the pier to in- 
spect the accommodations to insure a 
safe and pleasant voyage for the seven- 
year-old horse. 

Athos, being accustomed to the good 
things of life, was not surprised to find 
himself among the first class passengers. 
According to Dr. Davide, Athos has been 
raised as a companion, has never had 
a bit in his mouth, and looks upon all 
people as his friends. 

Showing remarkable ability for adjust- 
ment, Athos had no loss of weight or 
appetite and after two days was relaxed 
enough to lie down for his afternoon 
nap and his night's rest. He kept late 


Dr. Davide explaining things to “Athos.” 


hours and seemed to enjoy the dance 
music, gaiety, and the soft evening 
breezes of the southern crossing. 

During the day his stall was sur- 
rounded by deck chairs, and this beau- 
tiful, bay-colored stallion became the 
pet of the entire ship. The doctor was 
in almost constant attendance and the 
stall was kept immaculately clean. 
Athos’ daily grooming became a focal 
point for all of us. In fact, he received 
more pampering from the ship’s stew- 
ards than did the passengers. 

The stall had been so constructed that 
it was unnecessary to remove Athos upon 


reaching Palermo. A large crane lowered 
the horse in his stall directly to a truck 
waiting on the pier. To alleviate any 
fears, Dr. Davide accompanied Athos 
in his stall. 

The care with which the doctor 
planned each detail reflected his love 
for the horse, a devotion which was 
probably inborn. In traveling about 
Sicily we have noticed the excellent care 
given to their horses and donkeys by 
the Sicilians. 

Kindly Dr. Davide took Athos to 
Sicily for no commercial reasons, only 
as a much-loved companion. 


I understand my master 
Though he is only three. 

I love him well and well I know 
He feels the same toward me. 


November 1951 


And if somebody raves at me, 
Or treats me as they please, 

I feel so bad I crawl away 
And hide between his knees. 


He feeds me, plays, and capers, 
Fixes straw when nights are cold. 
I hope that others like myself 

Get masters three years old. 
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Program Somerset 


By Albert A. Pollard, 


MONG the important departments 
A of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is the Division of the 
American Home. One of its chief pur- 
poses is to assist in better family rela- 
tionships by emphasizing character 
development in children. Mrs. Robert 
Hill, chairman of the committee, recog- 
nizes the great value of the natural 
interest a child has in animals. “True,” 
Mrs. Hill observes, “with this interest 
should begin the first lessons in the 
proper handling, care, food, and pro- 
tection of some pet. For in gaining a 
knowledge, understanding, and sym- 
pathy for animal life, attitudes of pa- 
tience, kindness, and responsibility are 
developed. Thus, the happiness and 
friendship of these pets serve,” Mrs. Hill 
concludes, “to foster those ideals leading 
to wholesome, balanced personalities in 
the lives of our children.” 

Mrs. Berton Cook, president of the 
Somerset Women’s Club of Massachu- 
setts, on being asked by Mrs. Irving 
Gardner, local chairman, as to the possi- 
bility of their club’s following the lead 
of other clubs in sponsoring an essay 
contest on kindness to animals in the 
local schools, needed little persuading. 
Mrs. Cook replied, “As a child I read 
Black Beauty again and again. I wept 
over the fate of ‘Ginger, and I am sure 
that I got something from the pages of 
that book that radio or television could 
never have given me.” 

The closing assemblies of the respec- 
tive schools found Mrs. Cook and her 
committee on hand to award classic 


Director of Education 


animal books to the winners of the essay 
contest. Mrs. Cook, in her remarks, 
thanked the teachers for their help and 
enthusiastic response. She pointed out 
the desirability of extending our under- 
standing of pets to include further ex- 
periences with creatures of the wild. 
Much of the dislike and thoughtless 
cruelty to certain creatures, like a skunk, 
snake, hawk, or spider, is due to a lack 
of understanding of those animals’ way 
of life. “To overcome these fears and 
dislikes and to appreciate nature's pro- 
gram of activities is something every 
one of us should learn,” said Mrs. Cook, 
“so that we may, by being kind, express 
our thanks for all that our pets and 
creatures of the wild do for us.” 

Prizes were awarded to Carolyn Butler 
and Karen Lopes of the Village School, 
and also a special prize to William 
Taboo; Carol Cucinotta and Judith 
Lawrence of the South School; Frederick 
Bartik and Andrea Gateriewictz of the 
Pottersville School; Jacqueline Vargos 
and Judith Caouette of the Wilbur 
School; and Carol Driscoll and Pat 
Viveiros of the West Hill School. Doris 
Mello, Beverly De Marco, James Emmet, 
Robert Levesque, M. Fredenburg, and 
Dennis Benevides were awarded sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals. 

The American Humane Education 
Society wishes to congratulate the Som- 
erset Women’s Club on being the third 
club to sponsor this splendid project 
this year and hopes in the years to come 
an increasing number of clubs will make 
it a permanent part of their program. 


“Doing Nicely” 


RCHIE,” three-months-old porcu- 
pine from the Museum of Science, 
Boston, who has previously come to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to entertain 
visiting children, was rushed to the 
Angell Memorial Hospital when stricken 
with pneumonia recently. In the pic- 
ture he is being tempted by Nurse Jean 
Agnew to keep up his strength with a 
nice, juicy carrot. 
Archie's many friends will be glad 
to know that he made a good recovery. 
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Meetings and Exhibits Held 


OHN C. Macfarlane, Director of Live- 
J stock Loss Prevention for the Massa- 

chusetts S. P. C. A., has held many 
exhibits and given many addresses at 
various Fairs and agricultural gatherings 
throughout the country during the past 
summer and fall. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
meetings was held at the University of 
Massachusetts, at Amherst, to discuss 
the need for forming a Livestock Loss 
Prevention Committee within the Uni- 
versity. The meeting was called by 
Byron E. Colby, Extension Specialist in 
Animal Husbandry, and was well at- 
tended by leaders at the University, as 
well as by Directors and Managers of 
various packing and marketing interests. 

A committee was formed and officers 
were elected as follows; Chairman, 
Harley A. Leland, Asst. 4-H Club State 
Leader in Charge of Livestock; Vice- 
Chairman, Douglas N. Stern, Extension 
Pathologist, and Secretary, Byron E. 
Colby, Extension Specialist in Animal 
Husbandry, all of the University of 
Massachusetts. It is expected that this 
Committee will meet about three times 
yearly at the University. 

Nine points were agreed upon by 
those present: 

1. Talks in College classes, 4-H Clubs, 
Vocational Agriculture groups, Ani- 
mal Husbandry Club Meetings. 

2. Publicity, county papers, periodi- 
cals, magazines and radio. 

3. Fairs, loading ramps, trucks. 

4. Plant “Bruise Tours.” 

5. Require 4-H Clubs to have at least 
one meeting a year on Livestock 
Loss Prevention. 

6. County Agents arrange for Live- 
stock Loss discussions at meetings. 

7. Posters (Mr. Macfarlane to supply 
samples to all committee members ). 

8. “Do” and “Dont’s” mimeographed 
suggestions to be supplied. 

9. Suggestion No. 8 to be sent out to 
every Livestock Trucker who ob- 
tains registration plates from the 
Motor Vehicles Bureau. 

Mr. Macfarlane offered to have 4-H 
and other groups on his television show 
WBZ-TV in Boston, by making arrange- 
ments with him ahead of time. 

It was felt by those present that a fine 
working program had been arranged. 
The New England Livestock Loss Asso- 
ciation helped to get the new program 
under way with an exhibit at the Spring- 
field Eastern States Exposition. 
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Young People’s Fair 


OUR young girls, Shirley Bowing, 

Lucinda Childs, Beatrice Edey and 
Joanna Erhart, recently put on a two- 
day Fair at Shirley's home, raising 
$27.20. This sum was turned over to 
Dr. W. D. Jones of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Shelter of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., for the work of the Society. 

Hard work was involved in putting 
on the Fair, where food and many other 
things were on sale. 

Dr. Jones and the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. are very appreciative of the 
interest and help extended by these 
young people, and we feel that this idea 
may offer a suggestion to groups in other 
communities. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors three radio programs. 


‘Animal Club of the Air” is presented 
by Albert A. Pollard each Saturday, at 
9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1510 on your 
dial. 


“Animaland” is presented by Miss 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday in con- 
nection with the Children’s Playhouse, 
8:35 - 9:30 A.M., over WHDH—850 on 
your dial. 


“Animal Fair” is presented by John C. 
Macfarlane each Friday at 6:00 P.M., 
over WBZ-TV, Channel 4 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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President Hansen Honored 


R. ERIC H. HANSEN, President of 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was 


‘recently awarded the silver medal of 


the Royal S. P. C. A. of Denmark, in 
recognition of his long career in the field 
of humane work and humane educa- 


tion. In the picture (left to right) 
Lieut. Commander Norman Von Rosen- 
vinge, former Danish Consul, now U. S. 
Coast Guard Reserve, making the pres- 
entation; Mrs. Lili Kremer, Dr. Hansen’s 
sister; Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President; 
Joseph P. Mooney, National Field Secre- 
tary; and Acting Danish Consul Earl W. 
Eames, Jr. ° 


Modernized Ward E 


N the July issue of Our Dumb Animals 

we showed a picture of one of the 
old horse stalls at our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital being converted to the 
use of small animals, the change being 
made necessary by the lessened demand 
for the treatment of horses and other 
large animals, because of changing times, 
and the necessity of providing increased 
space for the care of small animals. 

The work has now been completed 
and Ward E is air-conditioned and has 
the very latest and most sanitary type 
of tile cages, large and small, sound- 
proof ceiling, fluorescent lighting and 
individual illumination of each cage in 
the lower tier. Adjoining is an air-con- 
ditioned exercise room. 

The animal patients are assured of 
the finest medical and nursing care, and 
the most sanitary housing during their 
illness and convalescence. 
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“Skippy,” Michael's big white duck, to Mike took such a notion, not 
even Mary’s pet lamb outdid him in devotion. 


“Skippy,” A Good Baby Sitter 


By Josephine Collins 

KIPPY” and Michael have been pals all their lives. In- 

separable last year, they spent all the fine summer and fall 
days together out on the lawn, Skippy waddling about and 
Michael lying on a blanket in his play pen, happily wiggling 
his fingers and toes. He grew fast and learned to sit up and 
crawl, then to pull himself up and stand, and finally to walk 
around. Still he was only a baby, but Skippy grew from a 
little yellow duckling to his full size and became a fine big 
white duck. 

Skip would go to the play pen to see Michael whenever the 
baby was in it and became so fond of him that he spent all 
his time with Michael when the baby was outdoors. When 
Michael was carried into the house Skippy would follow to 
the door and stay nearby waiting for his little companion to 
appear again. 

When mother took the baby to the play pen, Skippy would 
hurry after them, waddling so fast on his webbed feet that he 
looked funny. Then when he did not cover the ground as 
quickly as he wanted to he would spread his wings and fly. 

When Michael rode in the stroller mother pushed it and 
Skippy always followed it, bringing up the rear. Such an 
odd little procession drew the eyes of everyone nearby. One 
day mother took Michael downtown with her in the stroller. 
Skippy followed them all the way. It made folks laugh and 
smile when they saw him just as people had when Mary’s 
lamb followed her to school. 


A spider finding itself adrift on a chip sends out a filament 
into the air and when it attaches to something solid across 
the water, pulls itself ashore. 
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Seeing 


By Violet M. Roberts 


— of these animals has double letters in its name. How 


many can you complete? 


2 

(ome) 

— 

8 —-EE— 

— 

10. —-—- MM — — — 

Answer to puzzle will appear next month 

e 


9 


2. MORNING. CEREAL THAT HORSES EAT. 
-TO HiT ATA FLY. 14. MISERY. 


e SHORT FOR OVER. EITHER. 
FoR BUTTER. 7. ELEVATED. — ABBY. 
13 


J. HELLO. 


*NAKED. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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“Stumbletoes’” 


By Estelle Delano Clifton 


HE strangest things are happening around my house. 

I don’t understand what it’s all about. My master seems 
sober, then excited, and then sober again. 

I asked him the best I could why he was acting so funny. 

At first he didn’t pay any attention to me; then after I kept 


nudging him, he rubbed my ears and said: “Everything’s 
going to be fine.” 
Well, guess I'll go out and find “Scuddlums.” She doesn’t 


seem to notice anything strange around the house. There she 
goes! She looks like a fur ball now. I’m glad I did get the 
last bite of her dinner last night—she’s so fat. 

If I could only sneak up on her, but she always seems to 
know when I’m coming. Up goes her back, and up that same 
old tree she goes! Wish I could climb trees. 

I don’t like that expression of hers. I think she’s laughing 
at me. 

Maybe I'd better go back to the house and see what's doing. 
Look at Scuddlums race ahead of me. Sometimes I almost 
think she’s smarter than I am, and that makes me mad. 

Who's this coming? I never saw him before. Oh, my 
goodness! He’s chasing Scuddlums. I’m afraid he'll hurt her. 
I'll have to do something. 

I did it—even if he is bigger than I am. I barked good and 
loud, and ran very fast. Then I almost nipped him. I guess 
he was scared because he ran off with his tail between his legs. 
I kept chasing him, though, until he got way out of the yard. 

And there sits Scuddlums washing her face just as if nothing 
had happened. I don’t understand why she washes herself 
so much. 

Oh, here comes my master and mistress. 
in the car. I hope I can go. 
seemed very excited. 

Here I am stuck in the house! I wonder what is going to 
happen? 


They're going off 
My master said, “No.” He 


. 
How Animals Communicate 


N example of communication by sound may be seen in 
the way an elephant senses danger. He warns the 
others of trouble by making a shrill sound which is called 
trumpeting. Deer leave a scent as they graze when their 
noses touch the ground. Strays find this scent and by follow- 
ing it get back to the herd. 
—Stephen Donachie (Grade 6) 
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THINGS WE THANK YOU FOR 


Dan’s New Friend 


By Mary Jane Leslie (Grade 6) 


AN’S mother and father had died. He had to live with 

his grandmother. His grandmother was all alone and 
he was all alone, too. He didn’t have any friends and he 
wanted a pet very badly. Dan asked his grandmother for a 
horse. She knew that he was sad because he didn’t have any 
friends or anyone to play with. She said that he might have 
the horse that once belonged to his grandfather. 

The next morning Dan went out to the pen where the horse 
was kept. He couldn't believe his eyes! It was the most 
beautiful horse he had ever seen! It was a black stallion with 
a white star on his forehead. 

Dan couldn’t think what to name him. Then he had an 
idea! “I think I will name him ‘Texas Star,” because he was 
living in Texas and the horse had a white star on his forehead. 
He ran to see his grandmother. “Oh, granny, granny,” he 
said, “it’s the most beautiful horse I have ever seen. I have 
already named him. His name is Texas Star, and I hope he 
proves to be a star of Texas.” 
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~WIRTHMORE 
EN IT 


An abundant supply of Vitamins, Minerals, 
and Calories. 

More than 30% Animal Proteins. 

High Fat Content: over 7%. Processed with 


‘we DOG FOOD a special preservative. 
SS rE Vitamin Bi2 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement 
(Aureomycin). 
Sp, 
OUND Ss AND IT COSTS LESS THAN 5¢ PER POUND, WITH 


MOISTURE ADDED, READY TO FEED. 


® 


DOG FOOD 
177 Milk Street, 


“Dogs Care and Feeding”’ 
and PEDIGREE BLANKS 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 


Dealer, or write us if you have any trouble locating him. 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Since 1832 TO OUR FRIENDS 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. Please remember the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Funeral Service Animals and the American Humane Educa- 


tion Society in making your will. Address 


Local—Suburban—Distant 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


* * * 


' RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


T H I A E S. P.C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $£00.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
[ {} N T B I B U T E nN Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
s Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 


Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Who’s Crazy? 


By Fred Cornelius 


OMETIMES I think our little red 

hen is crazy, and sometimes I think 
that a certain little English sparrow in 
our yard has as much sense as a dog. 
Anyway, it is always fun to watch those 
two birds. 

One day the little red hen began 
setting on some eggs she had laid in a 
nook near the fence. We broke her up 
and put her in a coop for several days, 
but when we turned her out again she 
was still clucking as though she had a 
brood of babies. It was a funny thing. 
She would scratch in the sand pile and 
when she would find a tiny worm she 
would cluck and cluck, all excited, and 
watch for her imaginary babies to come 
running. 

Now it was here that the wise spar- 
row entered into the picture. When the 
sparrow heard the first cluck he flew 
down, walked up to the old hen, and 
took the worm the would-be mother 
offered him. It was a sight to behold. 

From then on, for many days, the 
old hen divided her catch with the wise 
sparrow. . 


A Valued Member 


USTY,” is a beautiful tawny yellow 

cat who has become well known 
by having been enrolled in the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. When Rusty’s 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Claire S. Swingle, 
of Watertown, N. Y., made their annual 
contribution to the Cancer Crusade this 
year, they added an extra amount for 
Rusty. So along with the usual receipt 
and membership card, a special one was 
sent to Rusty, which stated that she 
now was an associate member of the 
Society. 

Probably Rusty is the only cat to be 
honored with this distinction and, judg- 
ing from her picture, she is enjoying her 
place in the limelight. 

— Ruth E. Hardman 
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Ovr new calendar of animals for 1952 is the best 
we have ever produced. Measuring 43/4," x 61/4", 
its twelve pictures in full color, plus the attractive 
greeting card cover, combine beauty and quality 
to make it a gift that renews itself each month. 


These calendars may be used as good-will gifts, 
as a money-raising venture, or perfect Christmas 
cards. Each calendar is accompanied by its own 
envelope. 


Calendar Prices 
Single calendars — 15c¢ each. 
In lots of 10 calendars — 10c each. 

(10 calendars and 10 envelopes to a box.) 
10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 
20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


GLIMPSE 

OUR 
NEW 

CALENDAR 


Gives you.... 


@ just a faint idea of the attrac- 
tive pictures on the remaining 
twelve pages. 

@ confidence that here is a gift 
and Christmas card combined 
that friends will appreciate all 
year round. 

® surprise at the small price for 
such an outstanding calendar. 

@reason enough to send your 
order. immediately. 


Imprint Costs 

For an additional charge of $1.75 for the first 
hundred and 35c for each hundred thereafter, a two- 
line imprint, your name and address or name and 
greeting will be printed on each calendar. 
No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
October 15 and none for less than 100 copies. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


I enclose my check for $ ...... 
Please send ...... calendars to 


CITY & STATE ........ 


WORDING FOR IMPRINT, IF DESIRED 
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ERE is an easy and valuable solution for your Christmas 
gift problem. 


No tiring shopping excursions; no wracking of the brain to find a 
suitable gift, no pushing through crowds te get to the counter. 


Just write us. We shall be glad to do the rest. 


And what more suitable and satisfying gift, than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals — a gift that renews itself each month. 


For anyone who likes animals (and who does not?) it is the ideal 
gift. Give your friends the chance to enjoy reading each month true 
stories about animals, factual articles about their lives and _ habits. 
appealing verse, and interesting, story-telling pictures. 


Using the above illustration. but printed in three colors, red. green 
and black, we have prepared an appealing Christmas Gift Card. This 
will be inscribed with your name and sent to the recipient of each gift 
subscription. 


The price is $1.50 a year, but if five or more subscriptions are sent, 
we offer a special rate of $1.00 each. 


Solve your problem now by sending your orders to: 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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